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• / -This paper presents the views of a Minnesota State 
educational adalnistrator policy. Issutes discussed include: (IT ' 
Federal and state regulations: (2) enrollment projections; (3) , ' (• 
collective baraaining procedures; (U) local school d^^rict autonomy: 
(5) the.,influx of Asian and, Spanish' speaking minorities Into^he 
Sta'-e: (6\ >the distribution of teachers among different catefbrles of 
students*, ^nd "the effects of Public Lav 9«l-112: (7) affirmative 
action: (B) teacher tenure and ♦ermination; t9\ teacher pupil? ratios; 
and (101 /sjchool communify relationship. The author concludes iKth 
recommendations for improving policies in the areas of staff" 
procurement, distribution of staff by organizttion, staff development 
and employee rela-tions. (APHV . : ^ 
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There are four ;na:) or functions concerning teacher per sonnel nolle Ioh. 
The first la gtivff procurement In each difttflct sonvobody h«s to do 
nwnnower plarinii^S and recruiting. Tliere is a need t*o identify tho 
number and kinds of employees needed ftd get them into the system. 
They have, to then do recruiting in unbiased yays to be in comnlinnce 

- ' ■ " r •! 

with federal and State laws. 

, : , . *, ; 

The second major function is staffing the organization . This function 
deals with^how youriikce your oeonle , how you 'transfer your neonle , 
how you promote your people, qnd how. you seoarate your neople. It is 
often- reflected, in the kinds- of emoloyee regulations the governing 
boarcl 'has adorited as policy, these are what out the employee in the 
.system, govern employee behavior while he or she is in the system, 
and remove the employee- from the system. 

. - .. . \ ' ■ 

The third major oersonnel function where governing boards have to 
have nolicles is staff develo6ment . ' This function deals- with orienting 
.new employees to the system and training intermittently to maximize 
their contribution. Staff development also includes supervision mid 
counseling needed while they are functioning, in the system. The 
staff develooment function relates to getting the maximan. contribution 
from the emnloyee in the system. ^ 

The fourth major vunction is employee rel ations . There is a need for 
policies. that spell out salary, benefits, and how these things are 



dotanninad* A,Uo policies are needad to cover conniimicatlons wltlv ,, ^ 
• 0mnloy©6Jj, jfTi|>vance procaduraai and apnaala procaduraH, Thia^ fwctlon ^ 
providas for amDloyee naads for aeeur^ty., senae pf fairness about the , j 

way thay 'tti^e simeirvlHad, handled' and traatad, as woU as qmnloyee n^ieds ' 

Por racognitlon, ^ ^ " . • ^ 

' * , ' ' •* 

The issues be ;sUscussed here reflect the ner?:ent ions of one nerson * . 
from a state level t)oii>t of view in a state where neither the .goard of- • 
Education nor Department of Education has any direct authority over the* 
hiring/ firing, and the management of staTf in local districts. 
^ Personnel policies' are reserved for the local board of education in the 

state of Minnesota. . * / 

• ^ ■. • ■■ 

The most direct imnact of federal le^islatifon tends to.be the affirmative 

action^ civil* rights kind of legislation. Any organizational entity 

holding a federal contract that ^exceeds $50^000. ner year -must ^:omnly with 

V' all of the affirmative"^ act ion, and civ^l rights legislation in all of its 

p^soniiel functions. That is the bigg§st federal imnact on actual 

personnel oractice in local school districts. The intent of the legis- 

' lation is clear, but the orocedure for implementation is not clearly 
y C ' ^ , ' > ^ ^ 

^ soeiled out. The rules that have been generated to aqcomoany civil rights 

and affirmative action federal legislation are written in such obscure 

language that find people in dur school districts ask a lot more ' - 

qjLiestions^about^^the rules than they do about the intent of the law. - 

The rules are complex, contradictory, and difficult to corrmly with. 
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Stftte UgislRtion on t«?acher personnel Uauen i» vary cleifri promUireH 

for Inmlompnttttion are also clearly apolled mit^Uh procertur^s fat^ 

equitable neraonnel pract Icda . The katute.s tie f ln| a qua! i f led teacher 
and apell out sneciflcally how a teacher- becomes licenae(l to nractice 
in the state of Minnesota, 'Vhoi alao contain detailed sections on 
hiring einoloyeefj, probationary netlods for einnloyeeH, dismiss Ing emnloyees, 
and termination of contract prior _to ahd aftoi" thej^nrobatlonary nerlod. . 
They deal with retirement, gtounds for termination, unrequestetl Jesives 



of absence with and without pay, nfe-seiVtce .an4j.n-serVlQo ec(ucatiou,. 
fransferJ, nromotlons, and separations. . All of ;'thei^</thlng!i -HrQ ^ 
bar^rj^able district by district. " Thai^!^i|n&.\f "^^^^ 500- ' ' 

loci^ bjtrgalning units where these nrovisjons. are'negot^^ atih^ \^ \ ' 
'lo^i Ibvei J Consequently, the D^(itice^"arQ sneiled out;-in ver)' 
it!ly^2rPa!^ wlttfn contraci8."^\|?i :^act|, tho-nersor^el statutes are 



far nfore detailed t% ntost sl:atu^ tdn^ 

"If ''there are' m conflicts . beti^een \ fedpral and state oollcies, . 
they have not been brought to our attention, ^e teachers' mions and/ 
all of their field" represeintatiyes have info ; 
collective" bargaining,^X^|*l(J«aH^^ the Piiblic fe[0^e's Labor Relations 
Act) so well for sakny collective^ bargaining '.5ess|ons that it is very - 
clearly communicated.^ As. a natter of fact,, we' have' very few .^ses; of 

s litigation about ne^onnel oolieies. ' There are not' maay difficulties - 

' in laiowing who is to ;ab Wh^ 



to be J " 



nwm«ig©Ti*/CO«Tnlftin «ibout collect I v^^ bargaining m^i ^hmt um^v^^ 
miom t\#vihg encroftchad on mftniigarlal nr^rogatlv^H. obH^rvfttlon IX 
that tha plocoan wrka, not only to th» banatrlt of union iiiambarsi but 
aisiq to th© bantflt of mwingara, ,That lu^ whan you snail out In h 
contract vary claarly who can do whatr with whom, whan, whara ami how, 
than managarsi-^-ll thay managa in accordanta with that contract— bacoina 
niora nroflciant/ Whila tha ntocaduras are claar, I becon\a worried 
about tha advarsai^ial ralationahip they establisih between teachers and 
administrators. 

In ^e early days of collective bargaining some local boards bargained 
away some managerial prerogatives. Once you give something away in a 
collective bargaining nrocess it is next to imnossible to go back to 
the bargaining table and take it back. For exanmle, there are a few 
contracts where local Boards of Education, as va' result of inexnerience 
in thdir early sessions of collective bargaining, negotiated class size. 
If you negotiate class size, you really have gjfven awky managerial pre- 
rogatives. You have given ud nrerogatives because such limits affect 
how one can distribute students^ to emDloye*es , 

Policy imnlementati^n doe^ require resources to be reallocated. We 
have experienced several years of declining student enrollment and 
staffing changes. Some staff within certain specialties have been 
displaced, but there have been major efforts made to retrain staff and 
place them in areas where tl^gre are shortages. Some DeoDle have been 



very n\httppy rthoul that. It' ymi m» « 4l«*iiUctiit liHUvidiml, ymi are 
vmhappy »bout tt. W« httve had nwjor alU«<'N wltUin thii ©diH'«t tmi vHiira 
ill the »utM of Mtimeso^rt. 

'Ihi. number of tfi^ehers employed In lichaollvitatiiuts ttHiay ifi not lass 
th*r» it m» ttt the beglunlng ol' rh« ihcMk in hpUo of the tuci thur ilurlng 
the siovontlea we huvo tJiken lilHUit an lU ilecl.in« In tho nuiiil)er i\f attklents 
onrolled. 'Ilibre have boeli ahlC'ts within the HyHttiin. I'or oxaiiDle, t\wx-n 
has been a significant increase in the ntunl)er of toucher!^ tlealing with 
hJindicapped chlidren and also In ii»etlng the Mpeclarn^ili of youth in 
vocational programs. Itesources have been. real located, hut there are no 
fewer jobs overall. In fact, a groittor numlior of toncherH are now 
enployed than' at tlie beginning of the decade . ^ * » 

There is aXithority fori a local Board of Education to reduce staff when 
the number of students, the dollar resources available, or the educational 
needs within the system indicate the need for a staff reduction.. It is 
not the existence of policy that causes the ^xroblem. In actual imple- 
mentation, it is the conmunity perception and politics Avithin that local 
comnunity that force reallocation o£ the resources. For example, in a 
t^ical small town in Minnesota where fewer than 200 students are enrolled, 
one might find a-^acher who has been teaching there for 20 years or more. 
If the Board of Education moves to terminate the employment of that 
teacher or change th^ teacher's assignment, the^amtunity frequently 
will just not let them do it. Community acceptance of some reallocation 
is frequently the greatest problem, not any policy that is written. 



v.. 



If ont ■tudita thf ititutti cimfiilly mid ahiitei by th«» niuatlttt#il 
ccmViet, oni^Jiould not rxitx Into Ugal mtihUm in amUi^tkiim. i.Hrt.l 
dlitr^ti t«ll uf they c.oult^ui*« irnvt-e rtaslattiiuo thttu they ««ttlriM 
In an isrta whtr* n«tth«r t\m it«tute nor the eontract tteiiU with tt. 
Sttlttpy. b«n«riti, grloviinc© proceiUims, itsMlloctttlon, mul tenminatlcin 
are tloiilt with In th« contract/ Stuff ibvelofinto^it U not^adeqiwtPly 
itettlt with in nom contracts. Staff procurpnKint U not mteqiiately dealt 
with lu Hoino CpntractJi. If me of tho four porsomiel fiiictlon:* is not 
dealt with ejth<ir In Jitatute or In contract, that tencb to raise the 
fnost questions. Vor oxam)lo, there Is a concern tujw about lack of 
opportunities for certain protected classes to got into admlnlMtratlon 
in education or a lack of opportunity for protected classes to htxjak 
into the teaching ranks and get through the probationary period. Staff 
•reductions occur m Inverse order of hiring. Protected classes conplaln 
they are most recently hired and first fired. Peonle ask, "Why are 
there no women who are department heads? Why are there no Chlcanos who 
are X, no blacks who are Y, no Indians who are Z?" . . 

Affirmative action policy is the ^^^|^^ >^hich^ get^ the most gijestions. § 

We do not have adequate resources to^v^ districts the assistance they 
need. There is an unfulfilled need for technical as sis.tance 'regarding 
affirmative action even here in Minnesota where things are in relatively 
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anthill ilistr icta, rr»Hi»«U ly tiiul a4» uwt»i^.u ko.t iniaiuteiH *muI, 

mw girl t^fiilny w»v» vltw** tH# luHikKf^niiUB, curistaiiiSuteiKWi *Miaycrut|j «»r ihc 

iuit gtir iiiich tnilning tn peia.»uwl. Hu'V tpiut tiK It^ani 11 uii thp lol. 
the Imrd way. Ilwy -itAiilUa rti rosa ih© ncirtd ttH- cinuohenslvp pti|«.imn0l 

I^HlMtmta. to JiKUl J>nt'«>lt>t0iubnrn In all ilui iwtHoniwl rittutl..n>i. 

Personnel pollcl«ji In i-elutlonshlp to all pernuinel ,'tiinctlms are not 
C(iin)r«»ien!»lv« ©noi»gl\ In « forwiiriMookli\g nuumor. 1/ on« ^raw a rmulom 
sfinVle of 6(Mocal school autrlcts In th« Htat« of Minnesota mul n^M, 
"IXmjs your board have u written policy in X, Y, luul Z?" tho imswer would 
be "No" inless it was specifically required In statute or in the collective 
bargaining process. Tlie collective bargaining process does not cover all 
personnel functicn^r^d very few districts have a personnel office. A 
' few large districts do. These would include Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, 
and Rochester. They have personnel directors or they have mi assistant 
superintendenf for personnel. Where you have a staff member who has been 
trained in personnel^ the district is likely to have formally adopted 
policies. In most small districts you would not find a -complete, comnre- , 
hensive array of personnel policies adopted by the local board of education. 



mniilHiwir })i<iiuiin|| ntul juwvn^^t*^* lV>i d^oittiila, ii U ^ myth 

th«> {Kipulur nnrcdptlan lai thut t^mlicn^ hiding thpii riiul Uioy 
«ir0 jKnuutlng th0 v>*»Vfmi«iiU ItHiking tor jDb?;. 

watch©!! th^ lagtsiUttvo arc»nM v^ry, vmy cJo^Jaly, Thci lagU 



Itttura notas that th© rumli^r ot Htul^ritJi dc^t lining, mul **WI\y 



tj th« CiXHt of education going up?** livisiyboay tHlkn ahoiit dcicUn^. 
have 45 Hchool dUtrlcts now thnt ar^ growing rapUlly but b^auH^ immt 
dLitrlctH are declining, It Li dltflcuU to g«t nnylxKly to bc?lUvc! that 
we have 45 that are rapid growth dlntrlcts. Ntont people got thii Idea 
that the decline applies equally to all districts and a myth grows up. 
On t^he whole we have in the state an appropriate nuil^er of staff with 
exceptions in some discipHlbs. but there is a distribution problem. 
For example, we have 37 elementary, schools in small, rural commvinities 
that do not have a licensed elementary principal. There are nnemf>loyed 
principals in the metropolitan area wtio are imwilling to relocate to 



rural towns. We ♦re l>ecoming aware that this department^^neN^ to start 



doing -manpower projections and looking at the distribution of manpower 




llUf t»y tUalih t wllH ^ high a«3|iicp ui tM^uia^y tv**i th?«>iS y##|s h«^t=i4^ 

Wcf kmm with ai Hlflt NNIi Hviiu^i V tmi yc^ai^ hcsiuc. ln*« w«j ate :*viiiai 

HliiJ«fi f |ti|j oiuullwertifa In thr. HiUti^rs hi . vn>j«:: i U^n with atu*lh#t 

iiffltcj. W0 will j^Mjc** t fru»acs «^niMlliwn<« ^Mul :shs*ti^ it M h fhp 

inf «*fUi«>>U W«i a«iy, *nh<^'ic^ iU«^ thc^ ^ita^itt^H iunti that wo m^t^ to etitlvr 

rtl mil jnivj0i t Itmi*' \\> ym* ^ *u in tha j>iu i hmsi ' H not, pUa^io 

mil* lime." ?itWlBUi««»a they Wnow a.imethlUM *»f liKrtl level |h<*r 

w«> «U> not Kmm thnf tmiid ta «h (i.l!i»»tit«*i>f in th*? ptujot Uimj. I'Xu 
l>n))«i:tl«)n!»'Tlrtve hmt\ tm i»jit«* rwllrtblo than thfl liullvldiwl .INirti t |iro 
J0* t ions hav0 hmn. U\ n stHwU town, if u « onf rm i«jf s t»}) twelve now 
)uM0%, the [MjrcinHlw is "an jwinUat ion Iih »«4i»!i^ timt mean* w«. at* 
going to quit losing kids from our nchix)!." Other factor-i are inoiP in^Kn f ant 
thiut the building of ncrw homes. (Xu |nukn tU)n i«?Chnlqu»?s int IvKlf? a in»w»*r 
of different factors, and tfw* proUK t nms' »irt» tuniiiig txit to he far snore 
reliable than local coinmmity jMsrcept Itnis . , me mi4niMi*«*r' projection and . 
staffing analysis could be related sysdfcmittcaUy to cnnil hmsnf pro jtH t um?i 
at the state level. We are not emotionnlly hound up tn ntwrn^ o{ the imjiU 
cations as are those in small commuiities. 



The state departmtfflt renders a lot x)f techiiical assistance to local 
^school distticts in^ long-range comprehensive planning, evaluating and 

> reporting. We have beeh doii|^ that now almost four yearsv . The 'staff 
are oriented to go into a district and do i^atever they can to assist in 
long-i^nge planning for meeting 'the needs'^ of students, teacliers, and > 
other staff. »Every local district is required by law to generate a 
comprehensive educational plan which spells out all the. board policies 
and educational goals, instructional ^lans, staffing projections, student 

^ enrol J.ment projections, financial projections, and facilities projections. 
We rendered three years of technical assistance to get districts into 
that planning mode and now they ^o ah annual update of that plan. 

The state does not directly monitor compliance with iDoliciQS, even those 
spelled out in statutes. Because of the Public Employee " Labor Relations 
Act there is sufficient monitoring going on within local districts between 
the bargaining representatives and the managers of the school district^.- 
Actually it gets monitored by exception; somebody sues. We do not systemati 
cally monitor personnel policies. Given the^^?potential for conflict in 
today's world;i^X.am surprised at how few problems actually go to litigation. 
There appears to be a kind of conciliation process that tak^s place at the 
local level. 

In the majority of states the criteria and standards for licensing educators 
for fipproving teacher preparation programs, and criteria for revoking .a 
liceriW are generally ^u^der the control of the state board of education. 
That i^ot true here. There is a Board of Teaching separate from the 
State BoaW of Education. It has the, authority to prepare the criteria 



and standards for issuing licenses, the authority for preparing a 
professional code of ethics for teacheVs , monitoring and policing the* 
code of ethics. for teachers, and far approving teacher preparation pro-- 
grams in colleges and universities. It has the authority to revoke 
licenses for causes that are'exj^licitly laiid^out in statutes related to 
teachers. The state board of education haA those authorities in relation- 
ship to educational administrators artd to a few other personnel like 
coaches , guidance counselors , school nurses s^d some other support seiyice 
kinds of |)ersonnel. The state' board of education has the authority to 
handle their licensing, their training, their r6^ining, and revocation 
of licenses. 

There are few implementation problems related to teacher tenure and 
termination. It is very clear how tenure is achieved. It is called the 
continuing contract here instead of tenure. I see no real problems ^ln 
relationship to tenure or continuing contract" rights , but the truth is 
that there are very few local boards of education, not only in this state 
but in any other state, that have policies spelling out specifically how 
they are going to evaluate employee performance, not just teacher performance 
but administrators, supervisors, janitors, maids, everybody else. We 
talk a good eviluation game in education but until such time as we do 
something about candid evaluation of staff performance, that is all 

we are doing- -just talking. We evaluate how students perform, but we 
really do not evaluate how we as professionals perform. There are lots 
of problems there; there is a human reluctance to engage candidly in 
evaluation of performance. There are some districts, and they appear to be-' 



the larger districts in Minnesota,- .where circumstances and former liti- 
gat ion have convinced tthem that they, need real profess ipiM evaluation 
procedures so they have adopted policies regarding such evaluation. 

The state does not.set ;salary and promotion requirements; they are det^r- 
mined through 500 local bargaining units. The key issues in teacher and 
board negotiations take place at the local level, and we do not keep track 
in this department of how all those issues get settled. But the Minnesota 
School Boards Association does, and it shares this with us once the 
contract is signed. They share with us the trends in ^bargaining. 

One of the key issues in teacher and board negotiations has been teacher/ 
pupil ratios. Teacher/pupil ratios in Minnesota are already significantly 
below those allowed by^le and the cdillective bargaining process is 
trying to drive them still lower, I think we had 33 or 34 violations 
of teacher/pupil. 'ratios in the last year. Where a very small town had 
one child too many for its first grade class, economically you had to 
allow that one child overage because there is simply no other way to 
distribute it. So teacher/pupil ratio, for the most part, does not exceed 
the ratios that are laid out in state board rules right now. 

Some few local boards several years ago started bargaining on class size. 

They are regretting now that they ever bargained on it and. have put out 

the word to other districts that if you h^ve never bargained on class size 

I 

take the position of not bargaining. The big discussion that is going on 
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right now is whether or not class size i5 bargainable- For the mbst part, 
the local boards that have-not bargained on it are now refusing to do so. 
There ar^ state board rules on maximum class size ind, for the most part, 
.lt)'c§^ distri^:t^^?re in conpliance with those rules. - / 



'Sabbaticals are offered and negotiable. . Sabbsiticals are authorized in 
law for teachefs and fhe'pay gan be ne^tiated in the contract with the . 
local board of education. ^^Lt tends to be about fifty percent pay and 
the sabbaticals tend to occur somewhere between every fifth to seventh 

^year. .Sabbaticals- are not usually authorized for administrators which is 
interesting. Administrators do not collectively bargain. They do seek 
sabbaticals and these get negotiated on an individual basis between a , 

\)rincipal and the superintendant and the local board. Administrators 
do get some sabbaticals but there is not the force of rule or collective^ 
bargaining process behind it. 

Financial incentives tend to be fairly fully used during the first dozen 
or so years of a person *^s career. Then they tend to do those things 
that are required b)^the continuing ei^ucation rules . If you have been 
active for thirteen years , you are probably past the point where you have 
made a decision to go for further graduate training or further specialist 
training. You either have done it or youliave decided that you are never / 
going to do it. Economically, it is not feasible to keep on escalating ~ 
saltary beyond minimal cost of living increases^ The state cannot afford it. 
A teacher can enter with a B,A. in most districts in this state and will 



t ry^ 



have reached the maximum benefit o£ incentives about' thirteen years. ' 
After that, it is just a matter- of continuing education refoim. Those \Axo} ^ 
QXf Still around after thirteen yearS^ tend to stay. Those vAio are going to 
exit from the system tend to get out within the first four to five years.. 
They dp not wa^it for'a^ the incent^ives to work. The incentives, tend 
not to relate to whether onp does or, does not stay active in this profession. 
The average ag^ of teachers is increasing, ' The^ younger teachers tend to 
J?e opting out/jpf the systtem.,^ ^ Sijace younger teachers are generally paid ^ 
lower salaries, not c^ily ^^t^he, teaching profession aging,' it ^i? -becc^ing' 
increasingly expensive.? It ife ^^atpr "intensive and dollar intensive.^ - * ^ • 

- . - . ■ I '■\ y \ ; ■ . 

I>do not mean to inply that educators kre -not serious professionals. 
Some do continually seek renewal experiences Whether *or not anybody provides 
the incentive for it, - I cannot clam, however, that the majority of 
teacher^ seek renewal jwithout Incentives and requirements, . ' 

There is some teacheii movement from' one specialty into another, but they 
are not big leaps, for the most part. Teachers tend to be niore committedl 
to their own instructional goals than to any school or district "goals. 
We think the comprehensive planning process we have in Minnesota is . 
beginning to produce a sense of school goals and district goals that the. 
teachers* instruction must address. If the teachers have had ainple 
opportunity to participate in the planning of those goals , they acquire 
a sense of ownership. If somebody in the central office writes them and 
sends them through inner-office mail, they are thrown in the trash can. 
If there is a mutual sense of ownership, then teachers will address those 
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goals. If they appear to have been written in isolation and handed to 
them, they will almost defiantly refuse to address them. 

:en to 



Tljere is a code of profess j.onal ej:^i<;s' tot teachers which w^H^S 
public .hearing by the Board~of Teaching. '^ There -are some sanctions for ~^ 
the violation of that code of ethics, and the authority for exercising 
thdSe sanctions is the Board of Teaching. A complaint has to come to 
the' Board of Teaching from a local board member, a superintendent, a 
colleague within the profession, a parent, or some member of the public, 
it must, allege in writing. that a profess ipnal has Violated the code of 
-ethics, Then the' Board pfflfeaching is «mp^Wered to investigate and ma^e 
a, determination. ■ It has the authority to revok^ a license for a. violation 
of the code. That does not sMpuen. very of ten, -but they have revpked a 
couple of licenses in recent^ years on the basis' of a wri^iten 'complaint 
about a violatio:> qf the'cgde;^ The fundamental premise in the code of 
ethics is that every professional must act vfithin the best interest of « 
the learner. In addition, Sne shoyld act within the best interest not 
ohly of the learner but also 'of proiessional colleagues. f 




Serious -staffing shortag;es have been created by Public Law 94-142. 
While most districts were fairly well along at beginning to me'et the 
needs of their, handicapped children, we did-lio! have in Minnesota many 
regular classroom teachers who had the ^ts^ining to deal with mainstreaming 
handicapped child?en in the classroom. ^ That has been our biggest diffi- 
culty with *tjie main^trea5Jing concept. We buy it philosophically, and 
we have been^^^ending some three, million dollars a year to train the 
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regular, classroom teacher to cope with dealing with the handicapped — 

child. It makes some -teachers very uncbmfortaMe if they have never 

, ' • ' ■?,-., 

iiad any experience with that and some of them resent being made to 

- do tHis , Both Title One and PL 94-142 hava been prograinmatioally good 

in helping us meetxthe needs of cliildren but in^lementing them has 

presented some real operational difficulty, ^ 

Probl^pis in relation to the impact of desegregation legislation have been - • 

■ , ■ ■ ' I 

limited to very few -sites in Minnesota, simply because of demographic 

■ - • • f ' . , ■ 

characteristics. There are few minority persons in our state. They 

' /-^ * ' ■ . 

tend to be concei;it^ated in the largg cities, so that we had relatively ' ' 

■ ■ , ^' ' ■• ' , . 

intense "des'i^regatlon difficulties in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth. 

We've had _ few problem^ elsewhere'. - - rsJ^ 

That has begim to change with the influx of heavy Asian' immigration into 

tfie st^te. The U.S. Department of Sta$e was unable to project with any 

degree of accuracy how many Asians we might be receiving. We have 

received a lot of Asian fanilies and a heaA^^rfussian immigration,- While ^ >^ 

our desegregation problems have been restricted primarily to cities of - 

the first class, we are now getting a greater number of sites where we 

are having problems. For example, St, Paul had all of its schools in 

conpliance with the ^desegregation guidelines and had done a good job of v 

coming into compliance. Then they received over 1700 Asian children who, 

for desegregation purposes, are considered a minority, and they had no 

control (ov0r where these Asian families went to live. They tended to 

live in clusters around large churches in communities who were sponsoring 



: tihem int6 this- count ly', and that meant, an unexpected Influx of^ 1700 
■ children ji^t befbre the beginning .o£-^ school which t^rew the district / 
out of compUance,- Changing attendance patterns^j;^idlx. in response 
to unanticipated events is very difficult, but sehbols are striving . 
valiantly to rise to the gh^Ienp arid meet the ne6ds -of those children/ 



We discovered through a repent analysis that we have ^ hundred and 

^ * ■ «i , 

thirteen different- language ^Youps of children, enrolled in Minnesota 

schools. JVe have a critical shortage of manpower to deal with, the vVhole 

Southeast Asian inmigration- strream. " It 'is causing us far jnpr^difficulty 

'than the former lirotected classes in desegregation. ' j 

Also, we have had Another shift r6cently; the largest minority group m 
Minnesota is the Spanish- speaking minority. Many of them settled out ofV 
the migrant stream. They have become politically astute, achieved greater 
standing and have bright leaders emergingX In addition, .they are becoming 
increasingly militant' about the provision of educational services bothjji 
the native .language and English, and they are definitely vyell-organized 
politically to demand the preservation of their culture. 

Some pf the legislators took the position that we should deal with ^is 
problem through English' as a second language, since 'we had made no parti- ^ 
cular commitment at any point in history to preserve the cultUre of the 



Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, German Lutherans and other minorities. Some 
argues we should te^ch-than English as a second l^^guage so they can 
benefit from the educational opportunities here and leave it to other social 
institutions to maintain their culture. That was the position they took 
initially.. We now have a legislatively adopted policy aimed at presCT^tion 
of one's native language and culj::ure in addition to proficiency in English, 
We're still. having problems in accomplishing that, 

I suspect that community perception about school personnel in small 
communities has* more impact on implementation than any law or rule that ^ 
anybody ever wrote^ Because Minnesota is still a rural,, agrarian society, . 
the public school is frequently the largest* employer in the" town* The 
school is frequently <:he social center of " the community; it is'tlie 
community's visij^le sense of identity. It is frequently the largest 
investor in the -local "bank in that community. If ^anybody starts tinkering 
with their schools or with a favored teacher who has be\n a member of that 
community for many years, the community response to a personnel decision is 
.negative. It probably leads to decisions that are in the v&est interest 
of that human being v^om we call teacher, but it doesn't always lead to 
decisions that are in the, best interest of the children. 

Recommendations ^ 
The change I \yould like to see would require every local board of education 
in this state or any other state to sit down and examine its policy from 
a very blj^oad, comprehensive personnel point of view. The idea would -be 
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to determine whetlier it has policies that' have just happened over timp 
Kn responseno isolated situations, or if it has a forward-looking well 
planned set of personnel policies that take care of the major personnel 
functions. As noted above, most districts do not have what can be ^^alled 
a thoughtful, comprehensive set of personnel policies and prQcedure^/> 
They tend to have discrete policies to take care of one kind 'of tlffng, . 
because at some time gr another they've had to deal with it. They tend 
to have discrete policies about those things that are negotiated in » 
collective bargaining, but that gives ^hort shrift to some major personnel"'^ ^j,- 
f junctions . : , . • 

Some of the things I see getting short shrift in the world of education 
from the personnel point of view are: widespread' lack of consciously *■ 
adppted affirmative action policies in manpower planning, recruiting, afid^ 
selection by local boards of education. One hears from a lot of people 
in local districts in Minnesota that there is a requirement in law that 
in the event of staff layoffs or staff reduction, it must occur in the 
inverse or<ier of hiring within a given discipline. They will say, therefore, 
since we have been hiring protected classes more recently, they must be 
. the first to go. ^at is not the case at all, because there is another law 
that provides if a local board of education has adopted an affirmative 
action policy for recruiting and selecting its personnel, and -if that 
policy is in writing, the board may follow its affirmative action policy 
rather than follow the law for staffing tenninations. Yet I know of only 
four or five local boards of education which have adopted ,a written 
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affirmative action policy. We have here a Catch 22 situation. If you 
do not have an affiimative action policy foF identifying, selecting, recruit- 
ing, and staffing," you just follow the laws in straightfoprard fashion. 
If you have an affirmative action policy and plan, then yoii have the 
power to change your plan. It seems that some locg^ boards of education 
prefer not to adopt an affirmative action policy, because they would have 
to make decisions that are now made for them by law\ There is a real 
weakness in a lack of affirmative action plans In writing, consciously 
adopted by locgl boards^ of education. 

There are probably adequate policies in place for placement, transfer, 
promotion, separation, and employee relations; they appear in the contracts. 
Staff development is less adequately taken care of by adopted board 
policies --less adequately taken care of, but taken care of to some degree. 
Employee relations, salary, benefits, grievance procedures, and the like 
appear to be well taken care of, again, because they are in the master 
contract required by law. 

We have our greatest needs in consciously adopted policies for staff pro- 
^curement up front and for staff development once the staff is hired, ^^t is 
my experience that there are the two areas where, state by state, organi- 
zation by organisation, you find the greatest weaknesses. If I had sufficient 
resources to render technical assistance to local school districts, I would 
target tecI%(Lcal assistance on personnel policies in those areas. 
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Somebody ought to be paying more attention to supporting local boards in 
getting personnel policies and procedures spelled out, because the more 
clearly they are spelled out, the less likely we are to have conflict. 
Clearly delineated poUcie? and procedujres increasj^ the probability of 
having healthy functioning staffs making maxijnum contribution to , the 
whole effort. In our own department, unless we have clear policies and 
clear procedures, things tend to go awr>'. We have a hard time keeping 
our staff morale up unless policies and procedures are clear. - 

My maj'or recoimendation calls for a complete reconsideration of the 
Public Employees Labor Relations Act, While the aims of the act are 
desirable, several unanticipated negatives have^merged from it. Too 
many collective bargaining units are engage^ in the process. The time, 
human energy, and cost of conducting the process in 500 or more units has 
become prohibitive. Moreover, it has established an adversarial relation- 
ship between administrators and teachers which is damaging to the pro- 
fession. The psychological impact of having administrators and teachers 
on opposite sides of onotionally volatile issues during collective bar- 
gaining makes it difficult for* them to team in practice to meet the 
needs of learner^. 

It might be possible and desirable to retain the benefits of collective 
bargaining, to lower the cost of the process, and to restore amicable 
relations by moving to regional or state-wide bargaining units. Removing 



the lociis of conflict from^aclv ccaimiimity iiURht obtain reasonable benefits 
"for teachers, lower cost of bai'gaining and litigation, and nwke it possibl 
for principals and teachers- to become again professional colleagues in 
attending' to tlie needs of learners. 
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